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DIO CHRYSOSTOM AS A HOMERIC CRITIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 



No reader of the extant works of Dio of Prusa can fail to 
be struck with his extensive use of Homer, as well as with the 
diversity of purposes to which he puts Homeric quotation, allu- 
sion, and exegesis. Because of the additional fact that Dio is 
our earliest representative of the so-called Greek Renascence, the 
following investigation of his Homeric studies has been under- 
taken in order to determine, if possible, to what extent he is 
under Platonic, and to what extent under Aristotelian influence, 
in transmitting the Homeric criticism of an earlier day. A 
three- fold division of the subject has been adopted, and Dio's 
criticisms upon Homer have been developed upon Sophistic, 
Aesthetic, and Ethical grounds. Though these are at times only 
slightly differentiated from each other, yet this order has the 
advantage of conforming to Dio's traditional change from i>urely 
rhetorical to philosophic studies, as well as that of leading up to 
the department of his work most completely representative of his 
real spirit. The centre of the sophistic studies lies in the famous 
Oration 1 1 , TpmiKO^ rj irepl rov *'Wlov firj aXtavai, that of the 
aesthetic in the no less famous Oration 12, ^OKv^ttiko^ rj Trepl 
T^9 Tov &€ov ivvoia^, while for Dio's conception of Homer as the 
conscious ethical teacher, no single oration can be taken as its 
expression. It inspires the larger part of the quotations from 
Homer, and of the commentaries based upon them. 

The extraordinary importance of the last division is due to 
Dio's intense zeal for the promulgation of ethical teaching. It 
was this trait that differentiated him from his contemporary 
Plutarch, who, though often drawing from the same sources as 
Dio, and frequently touching him in spirit, yet rejected the r6le 
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8 Dio Chryaostom as a Homeric Critic, 

of popular teacher, and clung to the retirement of the library. 
Furthermore, the same trait differentiated him from his successor 
Lucian, the mocker both of things human and of things divine. 

Dio's main purpose, therefore, the quickening of the moral life 
in the Roman provinces, necessitated the abandonment of the 
speculative side of philosophy. He was both Cyni.c and Stoic : 
Cynic, in his daring popularization of formal philosophy ; Stoic, 
in his acquaintance with the best Hellenic models,^ and, above all, 
in his uniform emphasis of the individual's duties to the family, 
to the State, and to society.^ 

Dio believed that the moral reforms he so much desired must 
come through a revival of the ancient Hellenic feeling,' and this, 
in its turn, through the reversion to classic models. With Homer, 
the chief of these, he found a widespread acquaintance ; and there 
was thus offered a ready medium for his efforts. 

I. SOPHISTIC CRITICISM OF HOMER. 

Dio's treatise TpcocKo^ fj irepX rov ^Wlov /jltj aX&vav, acquires a 
value hardly to be overestimated when ii is remembered that it 
preserves, in more organic sequence than is elsewhere to be found, 
traces of the adverse Homeric criticism from Aristotle down. 
The fact that scholars have differed so widely concerning its 
nature and date of composition must not be allowed to obscure 
its undeniably sophistic character ; though to assign it outright to 
Dio's pre-exilian, that is, purely rhetorical period, is unnecessary. 
Indeed, from all the internal evidence, it is a more probable 
supposition that Dio wrote it in the midst of his sober efforts. 
If any set purpose may be ascribed to it, it is the purpose of 
burlesquing the professional truth-teachers through the treatment 
of a theme so preposterous as to excel them on their own 
ground. 

The treatise is based upon data furnished by Aristotelian and 
post-Aristotelian criticism, and is essentially a study of the 6t«09, 

^ Cf. the orations trepl \6yov acrK'fia'fus ( 18) and irepi Alffx^^ov koI ^o<l>oKk4ovs 
Koi EvpivlBov ^ irepi ruy ifiKoKriiTOv r6^(av (57). 
•Cf. the Bithynic Orations, in especial (38-41 ; 43-46; 47-50). 
' Cf. the social study outlined in Oration 36, BopvffdeyiriKSs. 
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as outliDcd in the Rhetoric, Bk. I, eh. 2, §§ 14, 15. Taking as 
his point of departure the dicta laid down in the Poetics concern- 
ing the cZ/co? and the apayKotov, as applied to literary productions,^ 
Dio rejects the fundamental Aristotelian demand that a distinction 
be drawn in art between the aesthetic and the ethical. He insists 
that the strict rules of the e/^o? be applied not merely to the 
events of actual life, but to those of an artistic creation such as 
Homer's Epic concerning Ilios. 

Oration 11 is, therefore, a sophistic tour de force, in which 
fragments of Peripatetic criticism upon Homer (the work not 
only of Aristotle's immediate school, but also of the succeeding 
evarariKoi and XvtlkoC) are combined and elaborated from the 
Platonic point of view that all art must subserve sound ethical 
teaching. 

These fragments of Aristotelian work upon Homer are, as is 
well known, contained in the scholia, and especially in that body 
of scholia that bear the name of Porphyry. Hence the large use 
made of this body of documents in the present treatment. This 
has been, in every instance, with recognition of the fact that Dio's 
sources were not the scholia themselves, but the original works 
from which the scholia were afterward drawn as excerpts. Only 
upon this understanding can a system of parallelisms between Dio 
and the scholia be valid.^ 

In order that Dio's debt to preceding Homeric criticism may 
more clearly be shown, a synopsis of the salient points of Oration 
11 is necessary. In sections 11-14, inclusive, the plan to be 
followed in the oration is outlined.' With no intention of flatter- 
ing Homer, or of perversely differing from him, and in no spirit 

*Ch. IX, i 1 (1451a, 38), oh rh rh. yeydfieva \4yeiv^ rovro iroirjrov ^pyov iffriv, 
&K\* oTa hv yevoiro Kod rot ^vvarb, Karb, rh ^inhs ^ rh avayKoiov. So, also, ch. XV, 
i 6 (1454a, 35). Ch. XXIV, 10 (1460a, 30-34), vpoaip€7<T0al t€ Se? iLBward et/ce^To 
fMkkov fl Suvora avldava. Cf. also ch. XXV, J 17 (1461b, 10-13). 

* Hagen (pp. 55-63) contends that the scholia themselves were the direct source 
for certain of Dio*s passages. This view has been combated by R. Weber, Leipzige 
Studienj vol. 11, p. 163. 

• Close adherence to Dio's order of treatment has been avoided. This would 
have resulted in the same tangle of retracing and amplification by which Dio 
deliberately obscures the clearness of thought. It has been deemed preferable 
to group around each topic the particular details pertaining to it. 
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of envy for his fame^ Dio anuounces that he will strive to show in 
what points Homer has misrepresented the story of Ilios ; and he 
shall be refuted, not from other sources, but from his poetry itself.^ 
The truth is to be established, especially for the sake of the 
reputation of the three goddesses, x^tbfene, Hera, and Aphrodite. 
Nor is Helen's defence to be overlooked. 

The first task that Dio set himself, §§ 15-36, is to overthrow 
Homer's credibility on general grounds. Men say that Homer, 
through stress of poverty, wandered as a beggar through Hellas. 
It is thought impossible that he should have told falsehoods to 
win the favor of those able to reward him. Yet beggars of the 
present day, it is universally agreed, say nothing that is reliable ; 
nor would any one think of taking them as witnesses on any 
point. Furthermore, Homer's contemporaries charged him with 
madness, and that when he told the truth. Not that Dio censures 
Homer on either of these scores; it is only the inconsistency of 
men's prevalent opinion concerning these facts of Homer's life 
that he wishes to emphasize. Nor is it claimed even by Homer's 
champions that he does not admit falsehood.* He often represents 
Odysseus as lying, and yet it is Odysseus that he praises most of 
all his heroes. He even says that the chief of liars, Autolykos, 
grandfather of Odysseus, was* taught by Hermes. Concerning the 
gods, it is admitted that all he says is false, and his defenders 
devise such excuses as that he is not to be taken seriously here, 
but as speaking iii riddles and metaphors.* What then was to 
hinder him from so speaking of men also ?• 

^A manifest perversion of the well-known maxim of Aristarchus,*'0/ii)poi/ ^| 
'Ofxiipov (To^iji'/fciv. The material for the following attack upon Homer's credi- 
bility is based directly upon Herodotus, Bk. II, chapters 112-120, inclusive. Cf. 
Hagen, pp. 42-47. The spirit of the argument, furthermore, shows traces of. 
Thukydides, Bk. I, chapters ix-xi, where the purpose is to prove that Homer 
had caused the importance of the Trojan war to be much overrated. 

*The point is Aristotelian, as well as Platonic. Cf. the Poetics, ch. xxiv, 
JS 8, 9 ; and the Republic, i, 334 ab. 

' This is a genuine cynic fling at the methods of explanation so much in vogue 
among the early Stoics. The locus classicus is the @€Ofiaxia of Iliad, Bk. 20. Of. 
Pseudo- Plutarch, trepl rod filov nal rrjs irot^crews 'OfiijpoVf 1137 BC, 1138 AB, and 
Porphyry's elaborate scholium to Bk. 20, 67 %. 
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Dio dismisses as commonplaces Homer^s more flagrant false- 
hoods concerning the gods/ but takes for examination his more 
moderate representations of them. Homer did not scruple to 
report their conversations, not only those which took place in 
public, but also those in private. That such incidents as the 
quarrels of Zeus and Hera should become known of a mortal 
couple, is improbable : how much more so,^ when the gods are 
cencerned? Such conversations Homer makes Odysseus say he 
learned through Kalypso, who, in turn, had therfi from some one 
or other ; but that he himself had them from any god directly,^ 
Odysseus nowhere says. Homer even claims to understand the 
language of the gods.* 

Moreover, the falsity of Homer's narrative is the more conclu- 
sively proved by the fact that he did not take, as his starting 
point, the logical beginning of what he was to tell. He began 
absolutely at random, an unfailing characteristic of those who are 
bent upon deception. In pursuance of this purpose, therefore, he 
has not narrated in Logical sequence the story of Helen's abduc- 
tion, or of the capture of the city, the traditional beginning and 

^ For almost the exact language, compare Oration 53, ^ 2, irep\ 'O/i^pov, where 
the sentiment ia taken as the representative of Plato's Homeric criticism on the 
ethical side. The allusion is manifestly to such passages as the Republic, ii, 
378 D ; III, 386 ad. On the other hand, mjrths of a similar character serve Dio 
to point ethical lessons. Cf. Or. 14, § 21, and Or. 80, §? 7-8. 

'The same a fortiori argument is used, S 13, where Dio rejects the tradition 
that Hera was inimical to Paris because of his decision against her. The other 
side of the argument is seen in Porphyry, who, in the Schol. to II. 4, 51, 
defends Hera on this very charge. 

' Cf., also, i 34, where emphasis is laid upon the fact that the mythical portions 
of the Odyssey are narrated, not by Homer himself, but by Odysseus. Similarly, 
§ 8i,the vilification of Alezandros (Paris) is Hektor's, not Homer's. Such is 
the sophistic perversion of the Aristotelian \i&<ris iK rod vpotrdmov ; cf. Porphyry, 
SchoL to 11 23i 71, and to 6, 265. Aristotle, Poetics, ch. xxiv, J 7, praises 
Homer for the very quality which Dio here so severely censures. 

^The same examples of dialectical divergences are adduced in Oration 10, 
22 23, 24, as differentiating the language of the gods from that of mortals. 
There, also, the sophistic tone is dominant, and the cynic Diogenes is the 
speaker. The sentiment and language are direcSt imitations of the well-known 
passage in the Cratylus, 391 B. Dummler, however, Antisthenica, p. 39, main- 
tains that Megakleides, of the Aristotelian school, is Dio's direct source. Hia 
argument is not conclusive. 
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end of the story of Ilios. ConeerDing the former theme, what 
could have been .a more appropriate starting point than the 
insolenoe and wrong-doing of Alexandros ? Premising these, he 
would have predisposed the hearer in favor of his narrative/ and 
all would have joined in his hatred of the Trojans, and acquiesced 
in the justice of their downfall. And not only does the narrative 
begin at an illogical point, but the poet proceeds to introduce 
marvellous and incredible incidents, which not even he himself 
originally intended. It was Homer^s increasing contempt for 
mankind, as being so easily deceived, and his desire to flatter 
the Achaeans, and the Atreidae, that led him to confuse, and even 
to reverse, the whole story. He announces his intention to tell 
of the wrath of Achilles, and of the consequent woes of the 
Achaeans, as though these were the most important of all the 
events. As Homer says, in all this the will of SJeus was fulfilled, 
and it most probably occurred as Homer narrates; but as for 
the succeeding changes, such as the death of Hektor, and the 
capture of the city, he did not then have these in mind. Though 
engaging to tell the cause of the woes of the Achaeans, he leaves 
Alexandros and Helen, and wanders away from his subject to 
babble of Chryses and his daughter. So, also, as regards the con- 
clusion, if he wished to tell the most important events, what more 
fitting than the final capture of the city, if it really occurred, with 
its innumerable attendant horrors? Instead of this, however, he 
has instituted a combat between Achilles and a river, and has 
portrayed the unseemly picture of the gods fighting among them- 
selves. In view of these facts, it must be conceded either that 
Homer was a poor judge of the relative importance of different 

* It is this very characteristic, according to Zenodotos, — cf. Porphyry to Iliad, 
1, 1, which gives strength to the introduction to the poem. Porphyry, Scholium 
to II. 12, 127, quotes Hephaestion, also, in explanation of the introduction. It 
is there suggested hy the seeming rapaxh t^*' ^ir&v of the Asios episode. It is 
Aristotle, however, who is the ultimate source for Dio's objections to Homer on 
this point: Poetics, ch. yil, 3: 8«t &pa robs ffvyeffreuras cd fi^dovs fi-fiff 6v60€y 
trvx^v &pxfo'6ai fji-fi6* Hirov trvx^ rekevrav k. t. A. Further on, however, ch. XXIIl, 
3, Homer's treatment is taken as the model : koI Ta{trji decireo'ios &v <t>au€iri "Ofiripos 
Topcb Tovs IkWovs, ry /jLTf^h rhv ir6Kiixov KcUirep tx^^"^^ ^PX^^ **^ re\os ^irix««pi?<rai 
iroieTy B\oif .... vvy 5* li/ fjttpos avo\a$di>y iirticoBlois KtxpijTot avrwy voWo7s .... 
oTs Bia\afjL$dy€i r^v Toiriaiy. 
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Dio ChrysoBtom as a Homeric Critic, 13 

subjects, or that he found it impossible to continue in the course 
of deception into which he had fallen. 

Slections 37-53, inclusive, are devoted to what Dio maintains to 
be the real history of Helen's coming to Ilios. By a dramatic 
device borrowed from Herodotus (Bk. II, ch. 118), an aged 
Egyptian priest is represented as the speaker. He claims extra- 
Homeric sources of knowledge, such as priestly records contem- 
porary with the Trojan war, and based upon the testimony of 
Menelaos himself, who, after the failure of the expedition, had 
taken up his abode in Egypt. According to the old priest, Helen, 
daughter of Tyndareos, King of Sparta, and Leda his wife, 
became early renowned for her beauty. She was abducted by 
Theselis, King of Athens, but was speedily recovered by her 
brothers, who inflicted heavy penalties upon him.^ After Aga- 
memnon had married Helen's sister, Klytaemnestra, he sought 
Helen's hand for Menelaos aji account of political reasons. But 
Helen was sought by many suitors, who came from far and near, 
among them Alexandres, son of Priam, surpassing all the others 
in birth, wealth and comeliness. By manifold representations of 
his superiority,* he won the favor of Tyndareos and his sons, and 
became Helen's accepted suitor. Thus he won her fairly and took 
her away to Ilios, with the full consent of her natural protectors, 
and was received in Ilios with universal good-feeling. 

Dio now suspends the narrative of the old priest in order to 
show the absurdity of the traditional account. It is of all things 
improbable that Alexandres should have become enamored of a 
woman whom he had never seen ; and still more improbable that 
she could have been persuaded to leave her husband, and kins- 
people, and, though the mother of an only daughter, follow 
a man of alien race to a distant land. It was because of this 
inconsistency (a\o7ta) that men fashioned the myth about Aphro- 

^ The emphasis put by Dio upon Theseus is a direct reminisoenoe of Isokrates, 
Helen, J? 18, 19. 

' Cf. also Dio's Oration 20, ir€p^ dvax&'p^o'cws, J 20. The language and thought 
of both passages shows strong indications of debt to Isokrates' Helen, J 2 39-48, 
inclusive. Oration 20, while using Isokratean language, is not sophistic, and 
follows the traditional Homeric account. 
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dite, a myth even more silly, if possible, than the inconsistency 
itself/ 

Even if Alexandres had wished to pursue such a course, how is 
it possible that his father,* a man by no means without intelligence, 
and his mother, could have allowed him to do so? How is it 
probable, too, that Hektor should at first acquiesce, and then 
reproach and revile Alexandres for the abduction, as Homer 
unmistakably makes him do ? ' How was it that neither Helenos 
nor Kassandra, both of whom had the gift of prophecy, nor 
Antenor, foretold the result of such an action ? 

In what way, furthermore, is it probable that Alexandres had 
opportunities of persuading Helen to adopt such a course, whether 
Menelaos were at home or absent on military service? How 
could he have managed the abduction in so leisurely a manner 
as not to be satisfied with carrying off the wife * of Menelaos with 
much of his household goods, but also to dare to carry along her 
maid Aithra, the old and feeble mother of Theseus ? * All these 
details, if true, so far from being proofs {ar^fi^la) of Helen's 
abduction, are really such of her lawful marriage* to Alexandres. 

Furthermore, no pursuit of the fugitives was made, though 
there must have been ships in Laconia, and though the fugitives 

• 

* Dio is here using a purposely confused version of the argumeni represented 
in Porphyry, Scholium to 11. 4, 61 : cwirpcir^ fiov\6fjL€vos 7r€pi6€7vai avr^ ("Hp^) 
r^v airiay ttjs opyTJs 6 votrir^s kuI ovx ^ fivBos &yair\drr€iy k. t. \. The question 
here raised as affecting Hera is transferred to Aphrodite. Cf. i 53, where Dio 
defends Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite in coaimon on the score of the judgment 
of Alexandros. 

•Dio has closely followed the argument in Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 120, ad inii. 

^ In sections 65 and 1 19, Dio emphasizes Hektor's unwillingness to make peace 
with the Achaeans, chiefly because of his anger at what he deemed the injustice 
done to Alexandros. In § 113, Dio explains Hektor's reproaches by the Kvffis 4k 
rov Kaipovy assigning them to a time, not covered by Homer, when Alexandros 
was left in command of the Trojans watching the discomfited Achaeans, and 
allowed them to escape. Cf. Porphyr/s Scholium to II. 3, 16-49 : vvy Sh Bih rl 
ravra irpo<p4pii ; ov yhp 5^ &(T'rrip''Ofn)pos npd^TTjv fxdxT}^ ravrriv v<})i(rraTai iv iroi^<r€<, 
KoL Tois oKrjdtlais ^y, tya \6yov cAj; 6 rov "EKTopos oyeidiff/xSsy ft /x^ &pa \oldopov 
i'KiBe'i^ai fio6\€rai Kal opylKov JkWoos rby^EKTopa. 

*FoT almost the exact language, compare Herodotus, fik. II, ch. 115, ad fin, 

* Porphyr/s Scholium to II. 3, 144, shows that the ivffraffis to Aithra's having 
been Helen's handmaid at all was a commonplace. 

^ For the same sophiutic tone, cf. Isokrates' Helen, J 23. 
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had to go on foot from Sparta down to the sea. Nor, indeed, 
according to Homer, did Helen's brothers and father, those most 
injured of all, take part in the. Trojan expedition, though all the 
rest of the Achaeans did. In his endeavor to hide this incon- 
sistency {akoyia)y Homer represents Helen as wondering where 
her brothers are : and he explains that they had died since she had 
seen them.^ Then it is clear that they were alive when Helen 
was abducted. 

Furthermore, even if they. were present during the first years 
of the war, Homer makes them wait ten years for Agamemflon to 
gather an army. Why did they not give pursuit immediately? 
Had they'not, in their unaided strength, proceeded at once against 
Theseus, a Hellen, the bravest of all men, the ruler of many, the 
friend of Herakles and Peirithoos? Would they not have done 
the same against Alexaudros, had they deemed themselves injured? 

So, also, as regards Tyndareos himself, it is of all things 
probable that he would have taken part in the expedition. By 
Homer's own showing, he was no older than Nestor or Phoenix ; 
and surely these should not have felt more aggrieved at Helen's 
abduction than her own father. Nor, remarks Dio in passing, can it 
be true that Menelaos commanded the Lacedaemonians while Tynda- 
reos was still alive. Nestor did not abdicate even in favor of his 
sons : strange (Seivov) that Tyndareos should have done so in favor 
of Menelaos. ^atverai .... koI ravra ttoW^i/ airopiav e'xpvra. 

In section 61, the narrative of the old priest is resumed. 
Agamemnon,^ instigated by Menelaos' reproaches, called together 
Helen's former suitors, and encouraging them by the recital of the 
fertility and wealth of Asia, and of the great number of his kins- 
men^ there who would be glad to cooperate with them against 

* Helen's ignorance of her brothers* fate was a favorite battle ground for 
iparariKoi and KvriKoi. Compare Porphyry's long Scholium to II. 3, 236, in 
which he gives the At^o-ets both of Aristotle and of Herakleides. They are partly 
iK rod Kuipov, partly ix rov ^6ovs. 

'See Thukydides, Bk. I, ch. 9, {J 3, 4. 5, for the source of later scepticism as 
to why Agamemnon obtained the command of the Achaean forces. 

' This point of Agamemnon's Asiatic origin as the explanation of the faults 
of his character is the theme of Dio's dialogue, Oration 61, Ayafx4fxvwv fj vepl 
ficuri\€ias. This dialogue is exactly parallel to the Oration under consideration, 
being a sophistic study of the €Ik6s from Homer's representations of Chryseis. 
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Ilios, induced them to join the expedition. A formal demand 
was made upon Priam for the restitution of Helen, which the 
Trojans, conscious of their own innocence, as well as that of 
Alexandres, indignantly refused. Had they not been innocent, 
who among them would have submitted to such woes as they did, 
when they had it in their power to end them by surrendering 
Helen ? ^ So far, however, from being willing to do this, even the 
traditional account has it that they kept her in the city after 
the death of Alexandres, and gave her in marriage to Deiphobos, 
another son of Priam. But how could she have been willing to 
remain in Ilios, unless indeed Homer's champions are prepared 
to say that she had become infatuated with Deiphobos also ? Had 
her abduction been the real cause of the war, it is most probable 
that after the death of Alexandres, she would have persuaded the 
Trojans to surrender her, and that they would have been eager to 
do so ; or that, at all events, she would have striven to reconcile 
the contending parties. 

The Achaeans were repulsed in their first attempt to land. 
One of their chiefs, Protesilaos, was slain, and they were forced to 
seek safety in the Chersonesus. They returned, landed under 
cover of night, and constructed a camp immediately at the ships, 
and protected by rampart and ditch. Avoiding a decisive battle, 
they confined their operations to forays into the surrounding 
territory. Dio offers two proofs {jeKfiripta) that they occupied no 
other territory than their own camp : first, that Troilos,^ a mere 
stripling, should have run for exercise so far beyond the city's 
walls as to be captured by Achilles in ambush ; and second, that 
the Achaeans cultivated the Chersonese, and brought wine from 
Lemnos.' 

The Achaeans began to be in dire straits. Hunger and pesti- 
lence bore heavily upon them, and strife arose between their two 

^ This is precisely the argument in Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 119, and Isokrates, 
Helen, { 50. 

^Troilos is mentioned but once in the entire Iliad, 24, 267. Dio's account of 
his death is taken not from Homer, but from some other epic of the cycle, as is 
his conception of him as being very young. Cf. Aristonikos' note, Schol. (Dind.) 
to II. 24, 267. 

'This is the exact language of Thukydides, Bk. I, ch. II, 2. 
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greatest chiefs, — all circumstances essentially characteristic of a 
defeated, not a victorious army. All this, and more, Homer him- 
self admits. In Agamemnon's calling the council of the entire 
host, as though to give up the expedition ; in the frenzied rush of 
the mob for the ships; in the great difficulty with which Nestor 
and Odysseus restrained them, and that only by pleading to them 
the prophecy of a seer whom Agamemnon had only a short time 
before accused of uttering no word of truth — in all this Homer 
fairly presents the truth. So, too, is the defeat of the Achaeans ; 
the dejection in their camp on the night following this ; Agamem- 
non's panic, and his calling the assembly of the elders to deliberate 
upon flight ; the appeals to Achilles for aid ; and the irresistible 
prowess of Hektor, who forced his way even to the ships despite 
the dpLo-retaL unavailingly accorded to Agamemnon, Diomede, and 
Odysseus. All this Homer has narrated, not because he wished 
to set it forth as the truth, but because he had unwittingly become 
involved in it. It is, however, when he comes to magnify the 
Achaeans ^ that he is full of perplexity, and is plainly falsifying. 
Aias twice vanquished Hektor, but without result. Such, too, was 
Diomede's victory over Aeneas, by which nothing \yas achieved 
save the capture of Aeneas' horses, a circumstance admitting of no 
refutation. Not knowing in what point to flatter the Achaeans, 
he makes Ares and Aphrodite wounded by Diomede. Thus, in 
his embarrassment, he hits upon impossible and even impious 
inventions. In the case of Hektor, however, he is at no such loss, 

' Sections 82, 86. Cf. also 83, 92. This recognition of Homer's partiality is 
founded upon the adverse criticism of sophists and 'Ofx-npo-fidtrriyes of all periods. 
Porphyry is full of it. Cf. the Scholium to II. 1, 1, where it serves to explain 
Homer's choice of the /xjjvis as a starting point; to 3, 365 ffg., where the illogical 
details of the combat of Menelaos and Alexandros are subjected to rigorous 
handling ; to 3, 379, 380 ; to 4, 457, where general objection lo the apiarela of 
Diomede are urged; to 4, 505; to 5 (Diomede's dpto-TfTa), 1, 7, 20, where Zoilos 
is quoted, certain details being criticised as \lav y€\o7a; to 5, 290, 291, 336, 341, 
430, 451 ; to 6, 129, 235, where Diomede's unseemly threats and boasts are rigor- 
ously handled ; to 8, 5 ; to 11, 53, 54, 624 ; to 12, 500; to 15, 56-77 (and Scholium 
Dind. lo 8, 2), where the authenticity of the passage is made to depend upon 
Homer's supposed partiality for the Achaeans; to 19, 407, and 21, 407, where 
hostile criticism upon certain details common to the apia-reTai of the Achaean 
chiefs is urged. 
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which shows that he is narrating real occurrences. Here we have 
no Aeneas carried off by Ai)hrodite, nor Ares wounded by a 
mortal, nur any such incredible circumstance. 

It was thenceforward impossible that men so badly discomfited 
as the Achaeans should turn the tide of fortune. The strength 
of I he Myrmidons, compared with that of the whole Achaean 
host, was surely not adequate to this ; much less the single indi- 
vidual Achilles. It could not be that he was then, for the first 
time, to fight in open battle. On the contrary, he must often 
before that have been engaged, but nothing remarkable is recorded 
of him, unless his capture of Troilos is to be counted such. From 
Achilles' reentrance into the fight, Dio maintains that Homer 
flung away all regard for the truth. 

The actual events connected with the combat of Achilles and 
Hektor are now set forth by Dio. Achilles, aroused by his own 
danger, lent his aid at the critical point when the Trojans 
threatened the very ships of the Achaeans. He checked the 
enemy, and finally drove them back, performing many feats of 
valor, and slaying many illustrious Trojans. Hektor meanwhile 
carefully husbanded his own strength, and allowed Achilles to 
weary himself out, fighting with the general throng, and, above 
all, struggling at the crossing of the river.^ Hektor led him on 
in eager pursuit, until, seeing his opportunity, he faced him 
boldly, slew him, and got possession of his armor, with which 
he continued the slaughter of the Achaeans as far as the ships. 
The capture of the armor even Homer admits. Achilles' body 
itself was, with the greatest difficulty, saved by Aias Telamonios 
and Aias Oileos. 



' inrh rov vorafiov KOTrwdfyra fxei^oyos ippuriKSros avflpeos diafialvoyra k. t. A.. 
Such is Dio's rationalistic version of Homer's elaborate portrayal of Achilles* 
fight with the river Skamandros. Achilles' weariness is similarly emphasized by 
Porphyry, Schol. to II. 22, 165: (paaly ol fihu iTrirTj^h avrhy vvh rod troi-nrov 
Karaireiroy^irdai iroAA^ ir^v^ 7rp6r€poyf %v &<T'K€p iv Qedrptp vvy fxei^ova Kivfifft} irAdriy 
K. T. A. Aristotelian influence is manifest here, it is interesting, as throwing 
light on Dio^^s explanation, to note that recent topographical research indicates 
that the ancient volume of the Skamandros was much larger than the present, 
and that, even now, it becomes dangerous when swollen by rains. Cf. Schliemann, 
llios, pp. 85, 178, 322. 
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There was no way to conceal the truth of all this, save by 
representing Patroklos as the warrior who had taken Achilles' 
place, and who fell in the fight. And yet, how is it possible that 
Achilles could, at so critical a juncture, have sent Patroklos to the 
fight? ^ He knew him to be Hektor's inferior, and yet he himself, 
surpa&sing all in prowess, remained behind sulking in his quarters. 
Furthermore, how could he have bidden Patroklos avoid Hektor,* 
but accept any other Trojan warrior as his adversary ? This no 
man could do, when once he had gone forth to battle. Neverthe- 
less, it was to so inferior a warrior that Achilles entrusted his 
armor and steeds. Indeed, as regards the armor itself, Homer 
is inconsistent : though Achilles paw that Patroklos could not 
wield the spear, he yet gave him the rest of the armor,^ which 
must surely have been of size and weight proportionate to it. 
Moreover, Achilles prays to Zeus to return his friend in safety, 
though he knew him to be likely to meet a warrior of whom 
Agamemnon had directly accused Achilles himself of being afraid. 
And, iudeed, this charge must have been true ; for anger alone 
would never have caused him to remain away from battle. But, 
says Homer, he was unwilling to release the Achaeans from their 
peril until he had secured the gifls he expected, nor had he yet 

*Cf. Porphyry, S?chol. to II. 11, 611 : vpocfiKoySfx-na-e rovro (i. c, the sending of 
Patroklos by Achilles to made inqniries concerning the fight) 6 iroirjr^s oiJt«$, Iva 
. . . .*Ax*AA€a ^^^V M**^' ^^\6yov rrpo<pd(T€u>s €ts rhv7r6\€iuLOV i^dyoyra rhy IldTpoK\ov, 
Cf. also fcfchol. to 11- 11, 76 ffg. : aC^€i Bh vvv rhv TldrpoKKov us B€6fX€yos avTov k. t. A. ; 
and to 15, 56-77, which passage [ihe prophecy of Zeus) was athetized by Aristo- 
phanes and Aristarclius, entirely omitted by Zenodotus, and is condemned by 
modern criticism. Porphyry debates it on various grounds: ^rjTfov odv Hn rh 
(rxQIJ^d iffTi irpoayaK€<pa\al<a<ns k. r. \. . . . v6d€V hi ZriXov el juLcrh ddyarov'Axt^^^os 
(sic) y€y6va(ri rpoirai ; .... irphs 8^ roWois irapajuvdclrai rhv kKpodrr\v^ r^v &\a>triy 
Tpoias (TKiaypa<pS>v avr^y k. r. \. . . . (pad dc {ol i^T^yr^rai) Ka\ Bn 8' 6 (MoAAwti^s) 
ZTiv6^oros rh iK rov UdrpoKKov (1. 65) €«y rov 'Ax«A.Afa (1. 77) Eupim^ficp \fyei 
iotK€yai 7rpo\6y^j k- t. A. 

•Cf. Porphyry to II. 18, 22, upon the violence of Achilles* grief for Patroklos: 
ZcoIKos B4 (Pticiv &TOVOV pvy eiBivat rhv 'Axt^^ca* irpoeiS^yai re yhp ^XPV^ ^"^^ koij/oI ot 
iro\€fjiiKol Kiydvpoi k. r. A. 

'Cf. Porphyry, vSchol. to 11. 16, 140: dih, rl olv ^6vov rh nri\i<DriKhv avr^ 
6.vap/xoa'r€7 SSpv, rwv &AAw)' apfiocdyrcov BvKcov ; MeyaKKeiBris ip Bcvrepcp rrepl 'Ofxifpov 
irpootKoyo/xe7(Tdal (prja-iv r^v SirXoiroiiav, k. r. \. Cf. also the Scholiast in Bf 216* 
upon tyxos' .... Kar€Kpv\f/€ fi4vroi rh vKdfffia rfj rov 'AxtA.A^cus vvepoxfji 5i 
&(r04y€iay ov ^vyTidrjyai <p^tras rhy lidrpoKKov Koi r^ BSpari xf>^o'^a*. 
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ceased from his wrath. -But what was there to hinder hira from 
going forth to battle, and, then, on his return, nursing his wrath 
as much as he pleased ? Hcmier recognizes the inconsistency in all 
this, when he hints darkly of a certain prophecy which reached 
Achilles through his mother. This was that he would surely fall, 
if he should ever go forth to battle. That this prophecy should 
have impressed him so deeply, is but a direct accusation of 
cowardice.^ 

The very prophecy, also, was defective, in that it gave Achilles 
no hint of the fate which awaited Patroklos, though, says Homer, 
Achilles loved him as himself, and upon his death no longer cared 
to live.^ In short, it must be already apparent that Patroklos was 
an entirely supposititious personage — vTro^XrjTOf; T49T-substituted 
by Homer for Achilles.^ Indeed, Homer's representing him as 
buried in the same tomb with Achilles was for the express purpose 
of forestalling any search for his tomb, which^ might be made in 
view of the fact that the tombs of all the other heroes who fell at 

* Cf. also J§ 77, 91, 100, 101, for Die's further attacks upon Achilles' courage. 
It was a commonplace of the oblrectatores : cf. Dindorf, Schol. A to II. 22, 188, 
and Porphyry to 11. 1, 1. For the same complication of the wrath of Achilles 
with suspicions as to his courage, cf. Porphyry to II. 7, 22: .... ti^a fi^ 
i^EKToop) o'(rjrai rhy 'Ax*AA€o diroSeSeiAtaKci^at .... elKSrcos K^Kriov {Pdavrt) & 

^ For the violence of his grief, Achilles came to be regarded as the type of 
av<&fjLa\os. Cf. Plato, Kep. Ill, 391, and Porphyry, to 11. 18, 98. 

^This startling induction cannot, in the light of the extant scholia, be ascribed 
to any special Homeric critic as a source. It is rather the net result of the 
immense mass of sophistic criticism directed against the last books of the Iliad, 
especially Books 18 and 22. It seems to be adumbrated in such scholia as that 
of Porphyry to 11. 3, 154 : Hn di iK riav ^vKtov ivrjy n\ayT]$TJyai robs dirb rcov StAcdv 
(Trjixaiuofifvous e/catrTov, Bt}\o7 to ivl rod TlaTp6K\ovj hs ivhvffatrBai ra. 'A^'AAcws S-irAa 
ideijdrij K. T. A. o0T(ws ovk ^v rhv krrh rStv ^vKtov riva Bo^d^ovra fjZri Koi 6yroDS yivt&ffKeiv 
avr6v. Cf. also. Porphyry to II. 5, 85. and Scholiast B (Dindorf) to 16, 244. Cf. 
also Porphyry to 11. 18, 192: rivioxov clpai rhv TldrpoKKov \4yovr4s rives, (pouri /x^ 
exetv avrhv SttAo .... Kpdrrjs, Hti to. Tlarp6KKov Avto/jlcBwu f^X^^t ^""^^ ic^dTi rh 
eUos Kol d6^(i>(nv elvat, 6 fifv 'AxtAAei/s, 6 Sc TldrpoKKos. Much, of course, must be 
ascribed to Dio's own sophistic perversion. For example, there was an uncer- 
tainty, early seized upon by the ivarariKoi, as to the meaning of ^vpixi^6voov rhv 
Hpiarop, in the speech of Achilles, Bk. 18, 6-14. Cf. Schol. A (Dindorf) to Bk. 
18, 10 and 11, which Aristophanes omitted : Xtrvs ^irel ovk V MvpfilSwv 6 ndrpoK\oSy 
AoKphs yhp ^v 4^ 'OttoSvtos. This is exactly Dio's contention. He deduces not 
only Achilles' cowardice, but his identity with Patroklos. 
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Ilios are plainly to be seen. Homer wished to conceal entirely 
the fact that Achilles had perished at Ilios ; seeing, however, that 
this was impossible, he completely reversed the truth, making 
Hektor slain by Achilles, and his corpse to be dragged as far as 
the walls, and further treated with shocking indignities. 

As Hektor's tomb, however, was known and honored by 
posterity, Homer had to resort to the further deception of main- 
taining that his body was restored for a ransom, by the command 
of Zeus. Apollo and Aphrodite also had to be introduced as 
keeping it untouched by corruption for a period of several days. 

The Homeric account of the combat of Achilles and Hektor is 
now examined, sections 106-110. In the first place, it is laugh- 
able that Achilles should have been represented as fighting at 
all after the death of Patroklos, that is, as Dio claims to have 
proved, after his own death ; and that Thetis should have brought 
from heaven armor fashioned by Hephaistos to replace that 
captured by Hektor. 

In the second place, equally improbable is Homer's representa- 
tion of Achilles as checking the Trojans single handed, while all 
the rest of the Achaeans, foolishly enough, looked on as though at 
a theatrical spectacle, and lent Achilles no aid whatsoever, though 
they had suffered so much at Hektor's hands as, in their hatred 
and rage, to join in maltreating his lifeless body. Indeed, Homer 
entirely ignores their existence.^ 

In the third place, the narrative of Achilles' apKrreia, in which, 
at one time, he fights with the river, at another time threatens and 
pursues Apollo,^ is very weak and unconvincing. Especially so 
is the representation of Hektor as, at first, manfully awaiting 
Achilles outside the wall, and heeding neither his father's nor his 
mother's prayers, but afterwards unaccountably losing his courage, 
and fleeing in a circle round the city : and this, though he was at 
liberty to enter the gates, and finally to escape Achilles. Above 
all, it is absurd that Achilles, though called the swiftest of mortals, 

' For a close similarity of language as well as thought, cf. Porphyry's elaborate 
Scholium to II, 22, 36 : &^ioy (riT^ffecoSf ir«j, hv6vro5 'Axt^Acwy, fi'i]^i\s 7ro\€fX€i 
"EKTopi .... MeyaKKfiSris Je <pri(ri ravra vdvra vK^fffiara elpai. Cf, also Scholium 
to 22, 205. Cf. also Sengebusch, Horn. Diss,, i, p. 188. 

* This is a plain reminiscence of Plato, Kep. ni, 381 A. 
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should have failed to overtake Hektor in this well-nigh ludicrous 
pursuit ; and that Athene should have uome forth from the wall 
in the likeness of Deiphobos, deceived Hektor, and stolen away 
his si>ear. All these details of the combat, says Dio, are like 
absurd dreams/ 

In sections 111-124 are summed up the closing events of the 
Trojan expedition, as Dio maintains these to have occurred. This 
is based partly upon Homeric details, separated from their artistic 
setting, and palpably distorted ; and ])artly upon events drawn 
from the other Epics of the Trojan Cycle. Having slain Achilles, 
Hektor departed for the city to visit his parents and wife, and left 
Paris in command of the Trojans. These were encamped around 
the Achaeans, prepared to capture them as soon as the day should 
dawn. At this juncture, Agamemnon, with Nestor, Odysseus, and 
Diomede, held a council,^ and silently escaped to the Chersonese in 
the few ships left them,' and with the small portion of the host 
they could transport. Here they supported themselves by piracy, 
afraid to leave the Trojans still unreconciled to them. They 
returned to the neighborhood of Ilios, and, constructing fortifi- 
cations smaller, and higher up from the sea, than the former ones, 
waged war with varying fortune. The Trojans, becoming dis- 
couraged, took under consideration their repeated offers of peace, 
and, despite Hektor's strenuous opposition, finally concluded with 

* The foregoing ktrop^fiara, with their sophistic ring, are merely outgrowths 
of Aristotle's well known distinction between the canons of artistic construction 
for Epic and those for Dramatic poetry, as set forth in the Poetics, ch. 24, 1460a, 
14ffg., and ch. 25, 1460b, 26. Here, as elsewhere, Dio accepts the data, but 
rejects the conclusions, of Aristotle. 

* Dio is here plainly using Bks. 6, 8, and 9, of the Iliad. This distortion of 
the sequence of events is an important element of sophistic argument. It is an 
illegitimate expansion of the K^tris iK rod Kaipovy well known in Homeric criti- 
cism through Aristotelian and Peripatetic use. Among other instances of its 
employment by Dio is his change of the period during which the Achaeans had 
to resort to piracy. Cf., for the same thought. Porphyry's Scholium to Odyssey 
3, 72, where he explains away the charge that piracy was itvpeiHis. The thought 
may have been drawn originally from Thucydides, Bk. I, ch. v, H 1, 2. 

' Dio maintains that many more ships were burned than merely that of 
Protesilaus. Cf. the intimation in Porphyry, Scholiimi to II. 15, 701%: Bia 
ri ov rhs irpdras vavs Bi€vprj(Tav ol Tp&ts ; .... i^^rrirai 5tA voTay alrlav fjL6vriv 
r^v Up<i)r€(ri\dov vapt^cDKt vavv KaiofX€vriv ; ^T\r4ov oZv tin ^detrOri 6''Ofiripos ehfTy 
i/xvprjirBal riva r&v ftivTwi', fiiiirws ivavSplau avrov ris S6^y Karayiyv^ffKeiu, . . . 
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them a treaty of peace. This, declares Dio, is the treaty that 
Homer falsely, and knowingly, makes the Trojans to have broken. 
By its terms, a wooden horse was constructed by the Achaeans as 
a votive offering for the temple of Athene of Ilios. The gates 
of the city were found too small to admit it, and part of the wall 
was torn down. This is the origin of the ridiculous story that the 
city was taken by means of a wooden horse. 

Dio now continues his argument into the extra-Homeric field ; 
but though this, as an argument, is decidedly the most skilful 
portion of the oration, it is not pertinent to our task, and we shall 
not follow it further. 



II. AESTHETIC CRITICISM OF HOMER. 

Dio has no criticism upon Homer which can properly be termed 
scientific. He is an entire stranger to any such system of cate- 
gories as that to which Homer's language, figures, and metre are 
reduced in the Stoic treatise ascribed to Plutarch, Trepl rov ^iov 
Kol T^9 7ro477<reft)9 ^Ofirfpov, In no single oration, with one excep- 
tion, is there a passage which distinguishes the purely artistic 
side from that which concerns the purpose and value of the 
Homeric poems. True, in Oration 53, irepl 'Ofiijpov, §§ 5-7, a 
distinction is drawn between Homer's poetic skill and his moral 
viciousness ; ^ but its purpose is merely to show the reasons for 
the world-wide fame of the Homeric poems. Nor is such a 
passage as "Oration 55, Trepl 'Ofirjpov koI X(OKpdTov<;, §§ 9-11, 
to be cited as an instance of aesthetic criticism. It enumerates 
at length those objects of nature, animate and inanimate, which 
supplied Homer with his wealth of similes and comparisons ; but 
its sole purpose is to prove that Homer, no less than Socrates, 
drew his similes largely from humble spheres, and not alone from 
the elevated, as the foolish think.^ 

^ Plato is mentioned as the source, and the passage is manifestly based upon 
the Republic, iii, 398 A, ffg. 

'The passage is strongly Cynic in tone. Jt is manifestly a reminiscence of 
the Phaedrus, 229 D. For a similar recapitulation of the spheres of Homer's 
similes, cf. pseudo- Plutarch, v^pl rod fiiov k. t. a., 1124 A-1128 C. 
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Oratiou 12, ^OXv/jlttiko^; rj irepX ttJ? 7rp(OTrj<; rov deov ivvoia<;, 
must, to some extent, be considered an exception to the principle 
just laid down. Even in this, liowever, as the title shows, there 
is distinct ethical connotation, and the frame- work is highly 
sophistic, there being a speech within a speech. 

A brief review of the salient features of the oration is necessary. 
Pheidias is defending himself upon the charge of impiety, brought 
by the Athenians for his anthropomorphic representation of the 
Deity. With the exclusively moral side of the defence, §§ 55-61, 
inclusive, we are not here concerned ; though Pheidias' claim to 
have followed merely {X)pular belief and poetic representation, is 
of extreme value as throwing light upon the source for the 
fundamental conception of the oration. It is distinctively Aris- 
totelian (compare the Poetics, ch. 24, 1460b, 35 ffg.). 

But, continues Dio, as Homer is the traditional source for the 
popular beliefs concerning the gods, he is, at the same time, chief 
of all poets. Thus, on both scores, Pheidias throws upon him 
the blame, if blame there be. The assertion, however, that he 
had imitated Homer, must be modified : Xe'yoD hk 7rp6<; to Svvarov 
T779 ifJLovTov rix^v^* Thus the transition is made to the aesthetic 
ground. 

Of speech in general, §§ 64, 65, in all its diverse kinds, and 
expressive of all shades of thought, man has no lack. Especially 
is this true in the realm of poetry ; and most especially is it true 
of Homer, who used all dialects, and all styles, and borrowed 
from every phase of nature and human activity. Sucji freedom is 
utterly beyond the sculptor's art — to ^(^ecpovaKTiKov /cat Srjfiiovpyt- 
Kov, This demands, first of all, solid and enduring material upon 
which to work ; and it is limited to the definite, fixed, and 
unchanging presentation of the original concept. On the con- 
trary, all forms and manifestations, all motion and rest, are the 
poet's to use as he pleases. He may pour forth his verse with a 
mighty rush, as from some overflowing fountain-head, while his 
idea is still hot within him ; the sculptor must labor slowly and 
painfully, his most difficult task of all being to keep unchanged 
the concept with which he began. Thus it logically follows that 
sculpture must appeal to the sight, the most exacting and least 
easily beguiled of the senses; and must hence be at a grave 
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disadvantage as compared with poetry, which appealing to the 
ear, has the more abundant opportunity to deceive the hearer. 

Furthermore, Sculpture has its measurements of size and pro- 
portion, clearly defined, and to be closely adhered to ; but Homer 
could say of the magnitude of Eris (II. 4, 443) : 

ovpavm ia-TTipL^e Kaprj koI €7rl 'XJdovX ^aivei. 

Such freedom of the poet's art finds its most complete applica- 
tion in Homer's delineation of Zeus, who is pictured, now as 
gentle and mild, again as terrible and warlike, encouraging to 
strife and war. Such two-fold power of representation is entirely 
absent from sculpture : it can represent only the dignity of repose, 
such as is shown in the spirit of the benignant epithets applied 
by men to Zeus.^ It was this phase of Zeus that he portrayed, 
says Pheidias, so far as he could. As for the Homeric Zeus of 
the warlike characteristics, this was not to be imitated though 
his art. The external effects of Zeus' anger, as pictured by 
Homer, were easy to tell; but, on many scores, impossible for 
Pheidias to represent, though he had portrayed the deity as the 
central figure, calm in his power amid all this cbuvulsion of 
the elements. 

The entire speech of Pheidias, §§ 49-83, Hagen, pp. 70-72, 
considers to be of Pergamene origin, and to set forth Pergamene 
doctrines of criticism. From the high position which Pheidias 
held in the esteem of that school, from the existence of certain 
passages in Quintilian which show a kinship in thought to Dio, 
and from Quintilian's acknowledged debt to the Pergamenes, 
Hagen deduces Dio's employment of Pergamene sources. With 
this contention, I must take issue. 

In the first place, the passage cited by Hagen from Quintilian — 
Inst. Or. XII, 10, 7-9 — is fundamentally different from Oration 
12. Quintilian is here treating of the relative merits of the 

* Then follows a list of ov6fxara iirldera. For identically the same, cf. Or. 1, 
ii 39-41. Thev are probably to be referred to the Peripatetic treatise, irepl KScfiov^ 
ch. 7. This, and not Pliny, N. H. 35, 96 (as suggested by Hagen, p. 71) is Dio's 
source. It is more than probable that it served Pliny as source, also. Dio*8 debt 
to Latin sources is very small. 
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sculptors. It is true that the central thought of Pergamene 
criticism was the illustration of literary art from the formative, 
as is seen from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and from Quintilian ; 
but this criticism invariably sought parallels and resemblances 
between the arts, and did not accentuate the differences. It is in 
this respect that Dio's criticism in Oration 12 differs fundamentally 
from all that we know of Pergamene criticism. Dio's avowed 
purpose is to outline the limitations of the glyptic art, as compared 
with the universal freedom of the poetic. Still another modifica- 
tion of Pergamene criticism must be added : not only did that school 
seek to trace resemblances, and not differences, between literature 
and art, but such comparison set more and more toward one 
department, and that of prose, viz., oratory. This was the logical 
result of the cultivation of Asianic oratory at Pergamos; and 
while the drama, from its element of action, might have claimed a 
share of attention, yet comparisons with poetry in general, and 
Epic poetry in especial, were not representative of the school. 
Thus, in the two most essential points, we see that Dio did not 
follow Pergamene lines. 

It is when we come to consider Aristotle's theory of the arts, 
with his admission of differences on the one hand and resemblances 
on the other, that we find the suggestion which formed Dio's 
working basis for Oration 12. Chapter i of the Poetics, while 
outlining fiifirj(TL<; as the common principle of all arts, distin- 
guishes clearly between them in the means, the objects, and the 
manner (§ 3). Of these three, we are concerned only with the 
first : (§ 4) wairep yap kol 'XpcofiacL icai a-')(rifjLa(TL TroWa fjLLfiovv- 
rai Ttve<; aireiKd^ovTe^; (ol fi€v Bia T€')(yrj<; oi Se Sict avvrjOeiasi) 
erepoL Be Btct Trj<; (f>G)vr]<;, ovtod k, t. \. And the conclusion of the 
chapter (§ 10) can be closely paralleled from Dio : ravra^ fiev oiv 
Xiyco Tct<; Sia(f>opct<; rwv Teyy&v, iv 0I9 irotovvTai rrjv fiifiTja-iv, 

As regards the distinction drawn between the senses to which 
the formative art, and those to which the poetic, appeals, it is 
probable that Dio was here elaborating a Peripatetic doctrine. 
Traces of this appear not only in the Poetics, ch. i, § 4 (already 
quoted), but more completely in the Problemata, 10, 27, where 
the distinction between the senses of sight and hearing is. drawn in 
the matter of the Kivrja-cf; produced by each, and the question is 
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asked, Sia ri to aKovarov fiovov r/Oo^ €y(€i rSiv aiaO'qTwv, So, 
too, iu Pol. V, 5, 1340a, 28, the question is discussed as to how 
far moral qualities may be said to belong to ra airra /cal ra 
yeva-rd, as compared with ra opard, the latter being regarded 
as inferior in this respect. Again, Problemata, I®, 29, glances at 
the question Sect tl ol pvOfiol koX ra ^ekrj (fxovr) ovaa fjOeaiv 

ioLK€V, 

Dio's point respecting the definite limitation imposed upon 
sculpture rests clearly upon Aristotelian basis. Cf. the Poetics, 
ch. VII, § 4, where Aristotle discusses the analogy between the 
length of a plot and the size of an artistic production. 

Aristotelian influence is especially evident in the passage (Or. 
12, §§ 64, 65) concerning Homer's poetic power. The underlying 
thought is precisely that of the Poetics, that poetry is a form of 
imitation.^ Homer's imitation of all the sounds of nature, animate 
and inanimate, as well as of the products of human art, is, accord- 
ing to Dio, only one phase of his great power of onomatopoeia.^ 

Besides this power, Dio emphasizes Homer's use and <3ombina- 
tion of words and dialects already existent, and his adaptation 
of words to his rhythm. Dio's ascription of these three forms of 
activity to Homer is merely the elaboration of the well-known 
passage of the Poetics, ch. xxi, § 2 : airav he ovofid ia-riv rj 
Kvpiov rj y\&TTa fj fjLeTa<\>opa ff Koafio^ fj TreTTOirjfiivov rj €7r€/CT€- 
Ta/Jiivov rj v^rjprjfiivov rj i^rjWayfiivov, 



*Ch. I, g 2; ch. IV, g 2; ch. viii, § 4; ch. XV, § 8; ch. xxiii, g 1 : ch. xxiv, 
i 7 ; ch. XXV, ? 2 ; ch. xxvi, i 6. 

* Here, as well as in Or. 53, § 5 (irepi 'O/m-fipov koI 2<i>Kpdrovs) Dio gives the 
subject a Platonic coloring! Both passages are, undoubtedly, reminiscences of 
the Republic, 398 A. Dio's similes in the passage under consideration are also 
of marked Platonic flavor, being borrowed from the practical handicrafts, rather 
than from the fine arts. Cf. 66, and 68. Tiiese show a strong non-Pergamene 
influence at work upon the passage. As against the first simile cited, on the 
contrary, may be given an example of the purely Pergamene simile, Dion. Hal. 
Judicium de Demosthene, ch. 41, ovrws Kipvavrai Kaddwep iv ry (a/ypaipiei. rk 
fxiyfjMia. 
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III. ETHICAL CRITICISM OF HOMER. 
A. Homer's Personality. 

The presentation of Homer's personal side by an author of 
Dio's unoriginal character can hardly be more than a repetition 
of the traditions which had found current acceptance in his day. 
It is interesting, however, to see Dio's thorough-going conception 
of the poet's life as a means to ethical teaching. Given Homer 
the man, — and Dio never once betrays the least doubt upon this 
point, — the next step was to ascribe to him the deliberate choice 
of a certain fixed course of life; and the moral lessons drawn 
from this shade imperceptibly, in the Orations upon Homer (53 
and 55) into the moral lessons to be drawn from his poems. 
These lessons, it is hardly necessary to say, are little more than 
Cynic and Stoic commonplaces. 

In Oration 53, Homer's life of self-denial, poverty, and wander- 
ing is extravagantly praised. These traits are touched upon in 
Oration 55, and in Oration 47, where the course of philosophers 
like Zeno, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Pythagoras, and of heroes like 
Heracles, is defended by the example and teaching of Homer. 
So far as was possible from the difference of the times in which 
they lived, the traits and lives of Homer and Socrates were, 
according to Dio, closely parallel, the main point of similarity 
being the entire subordination of personality by these two men. 
Indeed, in this point, Dio thinks Socrates surpassed even Homer, 
for he left not a word written. 

B. Homer as the Conscious Ethical Teacher. 

The transition from the lives of Homer and Socrates to their 
activity as teachers of morality, is thus made easy. In Homer's 
ethical teaching, Dio assigns the most important place of all to 
the principle of the Kaipo^ Kal aKatpia, in the light of which all 
individual actions are to be judged. The characters of Nestor 
and Odysseus (Or. 55) are to teach not merely (f>p6vrj<TL<; koI 
a-Tparrjyia Kal fiavriKifj, but also, in addition to these, fcatpb<; fcal 
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cLKacpia. OratioD 71, irepl <l>i\oa6<l>ov, emphasizes this as the 
basis of all ethical, even of all artistic, considerations. There is, 
according to Dio, a yet higher stage than tlie Jack-at-all-trades 
character of Hippias of Elis ^ and of Odysseus,* to which the real 
philosopher must attain. He must be guided by " the eternal 
fitness of things." The lesson is Homer's, conveyed. through the 
fate of many a luckless wight who met untimely end by attempt- 
ing things to which he was unequal. In one special instance, 
Dio emphasizes Homer's discrimination between the artistic and 
the ethical. It is contained in the famous lines concerning the 
ship-builder (II. 5, 59), — 

09 Koi ^AXe^dvBptp TCKTijvaTo vrja^; itaa^, 
apxeKOLKOV^, 

With the preeminence thus given to Homer's ethical side, it is 
not surprising that Dio represents Homer as everywhere moraliz- 
ing his song. In Oration 55, §§ 11-21, inclusive, occurs the 
passage in which he sets forth most directly this conception of 
Homer. The principle is further illustrated by a rapid review 
of some of Homer's personages, which had for centuries served 
both Stoics and Cynics as lay figures upon which to hang certain 
moral lessons. Dolon, with his cupidity, his abject terror when 
captured, his eagerness in volunteering information to his captors,^ 
is nothing more than a picture of heiXeia koX ^iXoho^la, Pandaros, 
violating the truce in hopes of reward, childishly cursing and 

^ This is a reminiscence of the psendo-Platonic Hippias Maior, 368 bc. 

^ Dio's exposition (?? 6-9) of Odysseus' versatility in handicrafts is ascribed 
by E. Weber, Le^pz. Stud.j vol. 10, pp. 227, 8, to Antisthenes as source, inasmuch 
as he deems it to satisfy completely all the demands of Antisthenes' favorite 
epithet for Odysseus, voK^poiros. Cf. Porphyry, Schol. to Od. 1, 2. R. Weber, 
on the contrary, Leipz. Stibd.y vol. 11, pp. 141-3, sees in the passage decided remi- 
niscences of what Chrysippus the Stoic called the avro^iaKoifla or avrovpyia of 
Odysseus. Odysseus was a patron saint of both schools of philosophy, and there 
can be no inconsistency in allowing both contentions. It is remarkable that Dio 
should here place Odysseus on any plane of philosophy lower than the very 
. highest. Everywhere else he accords him a place as the embodiment of all true 
philosophy. 

* For precisely the same tone, cf. Porphyry, Schol. to II. 10, 413, 437 ; 
Dindorf, Schol. A lo 11. 10, 409.— E. Norden, Fleck. Jarhb., vol. 19 (1893), 
pp. 373-386, ascribes the passage to a treatise of Antisthenes, vepl KaTa(TK6irov., 
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threatening his shafts, and dying a shameful death, singularly 
appropriate in view of his wanton perjury/ is the complete type 
of StopoSoKLa Koi aailSeia kol to ^vfiirav d(j)pO(rvv7), Asios, the 
son of Hyrtakos, disobeying the strict command of Polydamas, 
crossing the moat with his chariot, and meeting his end through 
this very act, is but a picture of aireiBeta koX aXa^ovetaJ^ 

On the other hand, when Homer tells of Nestor's endeavor 
to reconcile Agamemnon and Achilles, and of the heavy penal- 
ties* which he afterward inflicted upon Agamemnon; when he 
tells of Odysseus' rectifying Agamemnon's well-nigh fatal mis- 
take in testing the spirit of the host, he is teaching ^povquL^ 
KOI cTTpaTT^yia koi fiavrcKi], and, underlying all, Kaipo^ koX 
aKaipia, 

Not only does Dio ascribe to Homer a system of teaching 
through object lessons, but he also draws upon the poet for the 
refutation of certain erroneous popular beliefs concerning poverty 
and wealth. Of these beliefs Dio regards Euripides as the chief 
exponent. They are primarily two : first, that poverty incapaci- 
tates men for the practice of hospitality, and, second, that the 
possession of wealth is the means to the highest good, viz., to 
Sovvai ^evob<;. In Oration 7 (Ei/Soi'/co?), §§ 98-102, is Dio's most 
elaborate homily upon the virtues of the poor and humble. He 
maintains that the poor are more generous and hospitable than 
the wealthy, and finds his position completely substantiated by 
Homeric teaching. Eumaeos, the swineherd, exhibits toward 
the disguised Odysseus all those virtues of generosity and hos- 
pitality in which Penelope and even Telemachos were so sadly 
deficient. 

^ Cf. also Dio, Or. 55, J 21. For the character of Pandaros, see Porphyry, 
Schol. to II. 4, 88, where Aristotle is named as source. Cf. also Porphyry to II. 
6, 290, 1, and Dindorf, Schol. B to 6, 291. 

*The language, as well as subject matter, of Porphyry, Schol. to II. 12, 110, 
show« striking similarity to Dio's. It is more than probable that both drew 
from some J^toic treatise. 

' These two lines of Nestor's activity are elaborated by Dio in Or. 57, NeVrajp, 
and Or. 56, 'Aya/xc/xvwv ^ ircpl fia<n\fias, respectively. The latter takes as its 
text the limitation of the king's absolute power. — In contrast with the moral 
side here brought out, Oration 2, ^§ 20-23, ascribes the success of Odysseus 
and Nestor to their skill in public speaking. Cf. Porphyry, Schol. to II. 2, 
370 ffg. 
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Nor can the treatment Odysseus received at the hands of the 
Phaeacions be regarded as generous, or at all in accordance with 
their great wealth and abundant means of aiding him.^ . 

The falsity of the second popular contention is proved by a 
consideration of the character of the guests who claim hospitality 
from the wealthy. Dio illustrates this from Homer by the dis- 
astrous results brought upon Menelaos by the fact that he alone 
of the Lacedaemonians was able to entertain Alexandros (Paris) 
as a guest. 

Dio finds that Homer emphasizes the lesson of proper conduct, 
not only for the individual, but for the nation. The fate of Troy, 
the rich and populous, at the hands of a citizen of the insignificant 
Ithaca, serves as a warning to the men of Tarsos (Or. 53). 
Homer (§§ 19-23) has, like Archilochos (§§ 17, 18), for the 
truly great city, a standard independent of material wealth and 
advantages. These in nowise availed Troy. 

So much for the subject matter of Homer's teachings. Dio 
also finds a twofold method of teaching employed by Homer, Sid 
re fivOcov kol laTopia^, We have seen his treatment of the latter 
in the concrete personages and events, which, even if they did not 
exist, might yet have done so by all the laws of probability. The 
former, however, Dio neglects to consider, except in the most 
general fashion, — a neglect which is significant as showing his 
use of the Aristotelian Xvaif; iic tov Trpoa-dDirov in the ethical 
sphere. The few lessons Dio finds in the [ivOol of Homer are 
dreary commonplaces and are confined to Cynic and Sophistic 
citations from the ^AXkIvov airoXoyoi, 

The conscious ethical lessons thus far ascribed by Dio to 
Homer ap[)ly merely to the ordinary run (►f humanity. We come 
now to Dio's conception of Homer as the teacher of the nature 

^This Intermixture of the Sophistic and the Cynic is noteworthy. The 
personages are all drawn from the Odyssey, the Kdrovrpov of human life, accord- 
ing to Antistlienes. Cf. Porphyry to Od. 1. 1. To the Cynic, Eumaeos was the 
type of admirable man. Cf. Dio, Or. 15, J 13. Penelope and Telemachos, on 
the contrary, were the immaculates who had served as fair marks for generations 
of Sophbts. Cf. Porphyry, Schol. to Od. 1, 332; and 16, 188. It is probable that 
Dio's source for the passage under consideration was Antisthenes' vepl nriy€\6irns 
Kal 'EAcVtjs, and ir€pVOSva-a-4us Koi Trj\eiJL<ixov. Cf. Diog. Laert. 1, 6. 
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of Zeus, and, closely related to this, of the true king. Dio 
regards these (Or. 53, §§ 11, 12) as but phases of the same theme, 
for he who would be the real king must imitate the kindly and 
beneficent Zeus. Homer's ever-recurring epithets for the true 
king are merely plays upon this idea: Atl fiiJTiv aTokavro^, 
hLOTpe^Tj^, hd^CKof;, and for Minos,^ especially, Ato? fjueyaXov 
oapLa-TYj^ and 0/^^X77x179. Cf. also Or. 4 (Trepl ^aaiXeia^:), §§ 38— 
42; Or. 1, § 37. So in Or. 1, §§ 11-15, Dio identifies the real 
king with Homer's king, who derives from Zeus his title to rule.^ 
Zeus' inost significant trait is that he does not disdain to be called 
the father of men as well as gods ; the real king must consider 
himself in a like paternal relation to liis subjects. All the 
reciprocal duties of this relation are sharply contrasted with 
the vices and punishment of the tyrant in a lengthy exegesis, 
Or. 2, §§ 66-78, inclusive, the text taken being Homer's famous 
likening of Agamemnon to the bull, II. 2, 480-483.^ 

Thus far we have seen the general characteristics of the real 
king ; we now turn to Dio's demands for their application to the 
practical aflFairs of life. This is the central theme of Oration 2, 
irepl ^a<TLKeia<;, It is cast in the form of a dialogue between 
Philip of Macedon and his stripling son, Alexander. The dra- 
matic effect is heightened by Alexander's bearing the chief part. 
Hence, as befits the ^thos of the speaker, a warlike and aristocratic 
tone pervades the whole oration.* It is, therefore, distinctively 
Stoic,* and not Cynic; for at no stage did Cynicism lay stress 

^ Pseudo-Plutarch, v^pX rod filov k. t. \. (a Stoic treatise) is much similar in 
tone to this point of Dio, though without the ^thos of the Cynic speaker, 
Diogenes. The exegesis of the epithets for Minos given above is undoubtedly 
based upon pseudo-Plato, Minos, 319 de. 

*Cf. 11. 2, 205, 206, and Porphyry, Schol.'to 11. 1, 279. 

' R. Weber, Leipz. Siud.^ vol. 11, p. 166, thinks Dio's source here to have been 
the same which served the compiler of the Stoic Corpus AlJegoriarum. This 
corpus, in its turn, was drawn upon by Porphyry, Schol. to 11. 2, 482 ; and by 
pseudo-Plutarch, irepl rov filov K. T. A., 1264 ab. 

* Von Arnim, Leben u. 8. w. des Dio von Prma, thinks the oration was delivered 
by Dio before Trajan in 104 a. d., on the eve of the Second Dacian War. His 
argument is strong and convincing. 

^Cf. R. Weber, Leipz. Stud., vol. 11, pp. 167-168,. 177, 179. He maintains 
that Dio drew exhaustively upon Dioscurides, who also served as source for 
Athenaeus, and the author of the pseudo-Plutarchean, ircpl rod fiiov, k. t. a. 



